WHILE SEARCHING OUT THE ROOTS of our northern European 
forebears, we frequently find ourselves falling back on our intuition 


and imagination (in the positive sense of that word). Often, far fetched 
theories and unexplored passageways of thought may provide fresh 
insights into areas darkened by the passing of time. Since many 


records of pre-Christian religious life were obliterated by historical 
forces, even common objects can become complex enigmas and 
every little shred of evidence is required to solve the puzzle. Even after 
scholarship and intellect have been consulted, questions remain that 
can only be appeased by resorting to the original inspiration: intuition. 
Such is the case with the Irminsul, the Germanic world pillar. 


Historical Sources 

In his Germania, the Roman historian Tacitus unfolds an 
account of the divine origins of the Germanic peoples supposedly 
celebrated in very old songs. The earth-born god Tuisko begot a son 
called Mannus, the founder and tribal father of the folk. He in turn had 
three sons after which the three main folk groups, the Ingveaones, 
the Herminones, and the Istvaeones, are named. According to some 
scholars, the name for the second group is the earliest evidence for 
the Saxon god that gave his name to the mysterious pillar. Tacitus 
also mentions some ‘Pillars of Hercules’ that might be a forerunner to 
the Irminsul (Germania, XXXIV) but the reference is too vague to draw 
certain conclusions. 

The chronicler of the Saxons, Widukind of Corvey (1), wrote 
down a detailed description of the festivities following the Saxon defeat 
of the Thuringians in 530 AD. According to his Res gestae saxonicae, 
the victors celebrated by erecting a pillar dedicated to their war-god 
“Hirmin” at the city gate, on which they had affixed an eagle. Widukind 
thought this Hirmin to be comparable to the roman Hermes and 
reported that that the image was sun-like. Martin Ninck draws the 
conclusion that the column stood for Woden because “he was the 
Saxons’ main god and the eagle as heraldic animal also hangs above 
the gate of Valhalla” (p. 161). Jakob Grimm agrees when he remarks 
that “in Hirmin the Saxons appear to have worshipped a Wodan imaged 
as a warrior” (p. 354). Gustav Neckel points out that one of Othin’s 
old-norse names was Jormunr (p. 123). “If that reading is correct, it 
probably implies that he has usurped the place of another god, identical 
with.the god [Irmin] of the Saxons” (Turville-Petre, p.62). 

The Irminsul is further mentioned by the monk and 
chronicler Rudolf of Fulda (780-867), who identifies it as a “universal 
column, symbolically all-sustaining,” which was erected in the form 
of a wooden pillar. In 772, Charlemagne led an expedition into Saxony 
and destroyed the sacred pillar (2 & 18), an undertaking which took 
three days. The king was probably trying to enrage the heathen tribe 
into attempting a careless attack against his superior army. Heinrich 
of Herford reports that in 1114, after a victory over the Franks, the 


An Investigation mto Saxons resorted to an old heathen act of celebration. They erected a 
column to Thiodute (=Ziu/Tyr), topped by a sword carrying figure. 

The Roland columns, widespread in North Germany and usually found 

the Mysteries of on the main marketplace of towns, are thought to be a related tradition. 

th G ll) fi p | But etymology has proven the connections to go further 
e ermadnic or l ar than that. Müllenhoff, as quoted by Grimm, tried to tie Irmin to the 
ancient Saxon sky god Ziu or Tyr. That is possible since “Irmin could 


be a name for the divine in general, just like the prefix ‘irmin-’ denotes 
the amplification of the expression to an all encompassing degree. 


One can think of this general god as Allfather, but also as a common 

By Markus Wolff god of related tribes” (Simrock, p.285). So Irmin can be thought of 

: as the maintainer and ruler of this world and its natural order. This sky 
god can be traced back to a long lineage of ancient Indo-European 
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sky gods which shows that the column and its meaning were not just 
isolated phenomena. 


Indo-European Roots and other Parallels 

-Though often described as the unique object of veneration 
of the Saxons, echoes of the Irminsul in its meaning as ‘universal 
column’ can be found in every Indo-European culture, and beyond. 
The Indian king Asoka had tall stone pillars erected, topped by great 
capitals featuring carvings of sun discs and animals. The pillars, dating 
from 272-231 BCE, represented the world axis, separating heaven 
and earth. In the Rigveda, one finds a passage that tells how Indra 
kept heaven and earth apart with a wagon axle. In the epic Mahabharata 
it is written that the central column of the festival hall was the image 
of the heavenly axis (quoted in Gsanger). The Atharvaveda (X.7,8) 
also speaks of a “column of the highest”. The symbolic image used 
for the column is that of a one-legged he-goat. In Roman mythology, 
Jupiter had the name “Tigillus,” meaning “Pillar of Heaven.” The ancient 
Greeks sought to tame the boundless energy of the world serpent by 
pounding a wooden pole into the spot marking the dedication of a 
holy place (Möller, p.52). 

Sacred sites that involve wooden poles as a central feature 
date back to the bronze age in the whole Germanic area. More often 
than not the poles are topped by horned bull skulls and one outdoor 
altar at Oberdorla had a forked pillar placed on it (6). Although the 
exact use of these poles is not known, the visual parallels to the 
Irminsul are readily apparent. The curious engravings found on some 
bronze age razors from Scandinavia have been compared to the 
Irminsul by Peter Gelling (7). He states that the stylized “trees’ would 
fit admirably against the bowl-shaped vault of the heavens” (p.132). 

The noted scholar Axel Olrik discovered a confounding 
parallel to the Irminsul in the Maylmen posts of the ancient Lapps. 
“Every Autumn, the pagan Lapps sacrifice a bull or reindeer [or ram] 
to their highest god Maylmen Radien, so that he won't collapse the 
world and at the altar a post that is split at the top is erected that he 
will use to uphold the world and which is coated with the sacrificial 
blood” (Olrik, p.1-9). He also notes that the Lapps symbolized their 
version of Thor by a wooden hammer stuck in the earth. De Vries says 
that the Lapp god was called Waralden Olmay, a borrowed form of 
‘veraldar goth,’ one of Freyr’s names, and adds that an iron spike 
adorned the top of the pillar. 

Early on in Scandinavia, the domestic ancestral cult was 
associated with the roof pillar in the northwest corner of the house, 
the ‘öndvegi’ or honorable seat. In the hofs the middle supporting 
column was called ‘Ondvegissular,’ and had a ‘reginnagli,’ a sacred 
nail protruding from the top. This pillar was linked with Thor in the 
literature and with time spread from Norway to England and Iceland, 
where a pole was usually placed atop a stone pedestal in a niche of 
the hof. The town Thurstable in Essex, for example, refers to “Thunar's 
Pillar”. According to Ernst Jung, the old Norse word for pole is “Ans,” 
which derives from the same root as “Aesir” (p.196), again areference 
of the connection between cosmic axis and sky dwelling divine forces. 

Another early source for the existence of a Germanic world 
pillar is the Vita Walarica, in which the Christian missionary Walarich 
miraculously destroys a large decorated post on the banks of the river 
Auva [today the Bresle river at Eu, France]. 

Some have also seen a link between the Irminsul and the 
Celto-Roman Jupiter pillars that have been found around the German 
Pfalz region. The shaft of the pillar from Hausen is covered with oak 
leaves, which according to the Roman writer Maximus was a symbol 
of the Celtic equivalent of Zeus. It has been generally established that 
Zeus is cognate to Ziu/Tyr. Furthermore, Seitz has pointed out a bronze 
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2 - "Der Sturz der Irminsul" (The Fall of the Irminsul) 

by Hans Schiltz.from Schilling’s Widukind (1941). 
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3 - Hittite Tree of Life 
(Gsanger) 


8 - Line drawing of the 
religious symbol of the 
Celtic god Sucellus. 
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7 - Danish Bronze Razor with an 
Irminsul-like tree image. 


4 - Persian Tree of Life 






9 - The Hammer God 
Sucellus with the symbol of 
the world column (Irminsul) 
and the world nail (Seitz). 





5 - Assyrian Tree of Life 
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10 - Upper part of a 
Jupiter Pillar from 
Hausen-an-der-Zaber, 
now erected at the 
Stuttgart Museum. 


of the Celtic “hammer god” Sucellus (9) dating from around 100 BCE 
that incorporates a representation of the world pillar and the world 
nail (8), symbolic of the North Star. To Seitz this image seems to be a 
clear forerunner of the Irminsul. l 

Similar mythical imagery exists in other traditions. Shinto, 
the Japanese folk religion, preserves a myth in which the sun-born 
original couple Izanagi and Izanani descends onto the island and 
planting a spear into the ground, point downwards, built a place 
around it, taking that for the central roof pillar. Thus, the spear became 
the axis of the earth (Reed, p.31). In Egyptian cosmology, “Ptah was 
imagined as a pillar beginning in the lowest and ending in the highest 
heaven.” The top of the pillar was decorated with various solar 
symbols, “all emblems of light and sovereignty” (Tiele quoted by 
Warren, p.265). 

As can be seen, the archetypal symbol of the world pillar 
can be traced back not only to the earliest northern European cultures 
but to their Indo-European ancestors as well. 


The Ram God 

Gsanger develops an interesting line of thought in his book 
that is worth mentioning here. He sees a link between the ancient 
Vedic image of the one-legged he-goat and the mysterious horned 
god Heimdall, the Norse guardian of the bridge Bifrost, who points 
the way to Asgard with a holy staff decorated with ram’s horns. 
Although a minor player in the Edda, several passages allude to his 
great age, including the “Vdluspa” (I) where the human race is referred 
to as his children. Dumezil has described him as an “original god”; 
likewise, Schroder equates him with Tiu, the primordial sky god. 
Drawing from De Vries’ determination that “Heimdali” and 
“Hallingskithi” are poetic expressions for “ram,” Gsanger lays out an 
extensive history of the ram image as representative of the soul and 
the cosmos. In Egyptian belief, the god Chnum carries the heavens 
on his ram’s horns and the ram plays an important role in the creation 
myth, his eyes lighting up the world as sun and moon. An old Irish 
fairy tale refers to the ram as “the whole world” (quoted by Zaborsky). 
In astrology, the sign of the ram, Aries, marks the beginning of spring 
and hence rebirth and ascending life. On their holy pillars, to which 
rams were offered, the Lapps carved notches as symbols of the 
heavenly spheres the initiate had to climb through to attain his goal. . 
Not surprisingly, the Irminsul on the relief at the central German cult 
site Externsteine shows similar notches. According to Gsanger, the 
two forks of the Irminsul are nothing less than stylized ram’s horns. 


The Pole and the Scepter 

At its simplest stage, that of fertility, the symbol of the pole 
stands for the male element of the sky linking with the female earth. 
Humans themselves can also be understood as that link. As Joscelyn 
Godwin writes, “the World-Axis embodies the archetypal experience 
of Up and Down, felt most concretely in our physical bodies... The 
human being, like the World Axis, is a link between heaven and earth, 
and human life can be lived at any intervening degree, from the virtually 
animal to the virtually divine” (p.149-150). Gorsleben, in his Hochzeit 
der Menschheit, describes this relationship in poetic terms as the 
“revolving axis of the self” and recommends the cultivation of a 
“spiritual Irminsul-the invisible axis of the divine.” 

In Indo-European cultural hierarchies, the final link with the 
divine was the king, the ordering force in society. It follows that the 
king’s symbols reflected his function. John Michell states that “as 
the locus of divine law, the cosmic pole is the most powerful symbol 
of authority... its many images include the scepter, the measuring 
rod, the king-post and the central pillar” (p.13). Evola notes 
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11 - Spiral steed with world 
tree, Bronze Age rock 
carving, Tjörn Island (Heß). 








e 13 - Detail of the pail of 14 - Gravestone of 
e Watsch (Tyrol) 800-500 BCE. Johannes von 

Weingarten in 
Eisenach, Germany. 





15 - Bull from Monastery Church 
12 - A scene of the sacrifice of in Brauweiler, Germany. 
the cosmic bull in front of solar spiral 
column from a bronze age rock carving at Karsen (Hef). 





18 - Line illustration of Externsteine Irminsul 
relief. The Irminsul tree, drooping in defeat 
before Christianity, is used as.a stool by the 
figure lifting: Christ from the Cross. Professors 
opposed to prehistoric nationalism identify it as 
an ornate chair. 





17 - The rock relief on the Externsteine 19 - Charlemagne directing the destruction 
near Horn. photo by Schénlan ` pS of the Column of Irmin - artist unknown 
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20 - Various reconstructions of the Irminsul (Weecke). 


26 - Irminsul from a flyer for the 


Abmengut- book German Ancestral Treasures 
$ eftfalen— in Westphalia (Hagal). 
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symbol for the Nordische used by the Ahnenerbe. 


of Prehistory Glaubensbewegung 
(Nordic Faith Movement). 
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25 - The Irminsul as used 
by the Artgemeinschaft 


Weissmann. 





26 - The Irminsul as used by the 
Artglaube Treuekreis Irminsul (1980) 


“concerning a real existence of a ‘center of the world” that one of 
the symbols of regality is “the scepter, the main function of which is 
analogically related to the ‘axis of the world’” (p.17). As will be seen 
below, the scepter has more than just a symbolic link with the Irminsul. 

Ferdinand Seitz in his short study about the Irminsul gives 
sizable evidence that the shape of the symbol survived in the form of 
the heraldic lily (16) and the scepter (13). He also found numerous 
examples of its design in medieval christian art (14 & 15), possibly as 
a remnant of pagan tradition in its transition to a Christian meaning. 
Others have claimed that the shape of the alleged Irminsul is simply a 
stylized tree design that recurs often in Indo-Germanic art. However, 
this is not at odds with the basic symbolic meanings that have been 
expounded here. Since the tree of life, such as the Nordic Yggdrasil, 
it is analogous to the Irminsul in its function as a world axis. 


The Irminsul and the Externsteine 

Probably the earliest visualization of the Irminsul, most 
certainly based on Widukind’s account, is a large mural at the Aachen 
city hall. Done by Alfred Rethel, it depicts the destruction of the pillar 
by Charlemagne in 772 AD. In the mural the column has a face with 
solar rays at its top. Others thought it was a tree stump left over from 
a holy grove destroyed by the Romans and it is pictured as such 
several times. But since the literature was vague on the point the 
Irminsul's appearance, answers had to be found elsewhere. 

As early as 1879, S. A. Schierenberg thought he saw the 
Irminsul pictured in the relief at the Externsteine. But it was not until 
1929, the year that Wilhelm Teudt’s groundbreaking study Germanische 
Heiligtümer [Germanic Holy Places] was published, that this theory 
about the appearance of the Irminsul was popularized. Teudt, a 
Protestant priest, had been investigating various ancient sites, in 
particular the Externsteine, a 100 ft. high group of imposing limestone 
pillars in Germania’s heartland, the Teutoburger Forest. The formations 
are interesting because of the curious modifications by human hands, 
among them a grotto, a roomy platform at the top of one of the pillars 
and a large relief hewn into the soft rock showing the deposition of 
Christ from the cross, supposedly dating from the twelfth century CE. 
Somewhat central to the relief is the figure of Nicodemus helping 
Christ down while standing on what appears to be an elaborate chair 
on first glance (17 & 18). Echoing Schierenberg, Teudt declared that 
this is nothing less than the Irminsul, bent down to symbolize the 
victory of Christianity over the old faith of the Saxons. He based his 
assumption on the studies of the expert on heraldry and member of 
the Guido von List Society, Dr. Bernhard Koerner. 

The location of the Irminsul is another matter where 
guesswork dominates. Most sympathetic (i.e. non-Christian) writers 
have come to the conclusion that the Irminsul that Charlemagne had 
destroyed stood either on top or in front of the Externsteine. Gsanger 
thinks that the ‘well shaft’ that Professor Andree discovered during 
his excavations in the 1930’s might well have been the anchoring 
foundation of the column. Kestermann agrees when he writes that 
the pillar was “anchored in a hole in the ground which was not very 
deep,” a statement which also concurs with Andree’s findings. 

A main proposition in Teudt's book is the existence of sizable 
astronomical knowledge among the ancient Germans who, according 
to him, used the Externsteine as a sacred solar observatory. It is 
definitely known that our ancestors observed the eternal cycles of the 
sun, moon and the stars and from their movements determined their 
calendar and hence the dates of their festivities. According to Otto 
Sigfrid Reuter, the boreal pole marker around which the heavens rotate 
is the pole star or north star. Also called the “world nail,” it is 
symbolized by the apex point of the Irminsul, the “invisible hub of the 
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stellar vault, around which the other stars appear to rotate” (Pennick, 
p.181). Reuter determined the old name of the pole star to be “Tir,” 
again a strong link to the mythological correspondences established 
above. This has led many to connect the Tiwaz rune with the North 
Star. For example, Thorsson states that “the North Star is the visible 
symbol of the god force of Tiwaz as the summit of the world column- 
the Irminsul” (p. 127). 

The other constellation which is associated with the 
symbology is Ursa Major, the Great Bear, whose popular name in the 
middle ages was “Wodan’s wagon” because of its shape. lf one 
cognects the two middle stars in the seven star group and extends a 
perpendicular line upward fivefold one finds the pole star. The 
connection to the world tree/column becomes obvious in light of the 
following quote from Warren about the Finnish world tree mentioned 
in the Kalevala: “If any doubt could rise as to its position in the 
universe, the constellation of the Great Bear in its top would remove 
it” (p.226). Indeed, the Wodan’s wagon can be seen behind the 
Irminsul in the insignia of several German Nordic “neo-pagan” groups. 

The controversy about where the Irminsul stood and its 
appearance has not abated. The vdlkisch and neo-pagan Nordic 
movement, inspired by Teudt (22 & 23), quickly adopted the 
straightened Irminsul motif from the Externsteine as one of their main 
symbols. It was the heraldic symbol (yellow Irminsul on blue 
background) of the “Nordische Glaubens-Gemeinschaft” (Nordic Faith 
Community), which existed from 1927 to 1945. It has continued to 
be used by subsequent related organizations, such as the “Nordisch- 
religiöse Gemeinschaft” and the “Artglaube Treukreis Irminsul” (Loyal 
Circle of Kindred Faith Irminsul) (26) as well as the “Artgemeinschaft” 
(Kindred Community) (25). The more pagan factions of the NS 
movement, mainly the “Deutsches Ahnenerbe” (German Ancestral 
Heritage), eventually a branch of the SS, used it as well (24). 

Today, craftsmen in Germany are again creating wooden 
Irminsuls for ritual use by pagan groups as well as various jewelry 
items. Like the Thors Hammer, it is seen by many heathens as the 
quintessential Nordic symbol (29) around which to rally in opposition 
to the imported Christian cross. It is the symbol of a resurrected 
world view that is in harmony with nature’s laws and cycles. And 
those who delve into its simple yet encompassing mysteries will 
certainly be rewarded by the timeless beauty and meaning of the 
Irminsul. W 7 
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